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Memorabilia. | 


MANY of our readers, we imagine, will like | 
to know of the article in the Sener | 
(Silver Jubilee) number of the Journal of | 
the Society for Army Historical Research, | 
in which Sir Charles Oman deals with ‘ The 
British Army and Royal Jubilees.’ He tells 
us that the word ‘ jubilee’’ was first ex- | 
tended from religious to secular commemora- | 
tions in the sixteenth century, and that it 
was no longer ago than 1809 that it was first 
used in England to denote a festival of re- 
joicing on the prolonged sovereignty of a 
monarch. On Oct. 25 of that year George III 
completed his fiftieth regnal year—the word, 
therefore, was on that occasion used in its 
original sense. The Popes, who, from 1300 
onwards, when Boniface VIII re-introduced | 
the idea and the term, ordained jubilees at 
the end of thirty-three or twenty-five years, 
had broken away from the Mosaic scheme ; 
but in England the fifty years were adhered | 
to under Queen Victoria, and no jubilee cele- 
brated till 1887. At length here too, though | 
in the opposite direction, the ancient order | 
was disregarded in the so-called ‘‘ Diamond 
Jubilee”? of 1897; and, once the precedent | 
of ignoring any rule about fifty years has | 
been set, a twenty-five vear jubilee seems 
natural enough, though it is interesting to 
reflect that Henry VIII and Elizabeth might 
have detected a papistical flavour about a 
suggestion to keep one in their reigns, and 
= the same sort of misgiving might 
ave occurred to stricter Protestant minds in 
the other possible jubilee years 1674, 1752, 
1785 and 1862, in none of which any com- 
memoration of the kind was proposed. Sir 
Charles takes these unnoted twenty-five year 
jubilee dates, together with the three jubilee 
years which have been observed, as fixed 
points for the survey of the British army 
which forms the subject of his valuable 
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article. The illustrations are notably inter- 


esting. 
We have received from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (price 1s. 6d.) Lord David 
Cecil’s recent Leslie Stephen Lecture on Jane 
Austen. It is a remarkable, and also a 
pleasing thing to observe that virtually 
everybody likes talking and hearing about 
Jane Austen. Her present admirer hits, 
almost at once, on what we think is a prin- 


_cipal—though not by any means the sole— 


reason for this, the fact, namely, that she 
did not herself take her work very seriously. 
No doubt, in all the arts we gain much by 
the artist’s consciousness of high vocation as 
artist, awareness of great principles, con- 
scientiousness in adherence to them: but, 
perhaps, criticism at last has  over- 
stressed this, and has some need now to go 
back and remind us of how much, also, we 
Her want of seriousness just . 
in this one particular set Jane Austen free 
both to restrict and to develop herself as an 
artist without those hampering secondary 
aims and anxieties which much of the best 
modern work betrays. We enjoyed the good 
passages which point out what depth and 
range of character — what combination of 
searching insight and comprehensiveness—are 
displayed within the narrow bounds of her 
canvas; and those which mark her pre-occu- 
pation with essential human nature. Better 
still are the observations on her quality as 
a satirist—as satirising always in relation to 
a universal standard of values; precisely this 
we believe it to be which keeps Jane Austen’s 
work fresh and enchanti for all time. 
Without the satire, and in her satire without 
that universality of reference, she could be 
neither so gay nor so secure—nor yet, as 
Lord David claims she is, so profound of 
vision within the sphere of personal relation- 
ships to which she limited herself. We think 
that something more has yet to be said in 
appreciation of one or two of Jane Austen’s 
studies of men; these are generally under- 
rated; and we have yet to find the critic 
who quite does justice to the conception of 
Marianne Dashwood and its significance. 
This lecture does not address itself to either 
of these topics. It is, however, the best of 
any recent interpretations of Jane Austen we 
have seen. 


N the Cornhill for May Mr. Rawdon 
Hoare (‘ The Spanish Main To-day,’ v.) 
tells us some more about the ways of the 
banana-growers. On ‘ Pay-day’ those re- 
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sponsible for order, as this article shows, : 4 ; 

have to look out warily against disturbance, Literary and Historical 
and in the course of describing a most 
troublesome day of that kind, Mr. Hoare Notes. 
us the cutting and 
shipping of the fruit. Note is sent to the 
wharf superintendent by cable of the exact THE EUROPEAN CEMETERY IN 
number of stems (it may be 30,000, it may | 


be 80,000) a = ship can take. The | JEDDA. 
superintendent divides the amount out by | See ante p. 3 
District, notifying the District Chief Clerks a 
by telephone; these then divide the amounts AppENDIx I. 


severally allotted to them among the farms. . . 

Each overseer on a farm is told exactly how the European 
many stems he must cut—not more and not 1933. at June-July, 
less, or there is trouble. Cutting the fruitisa — Comete © same time as the plan of the 
business performed by contract at so much a The color thees in the 
Different grades have to be cut fordif- jinear arrangement of the tion 
erent markets in proportion to their dis- is shown by cross-bars, but no att ptions 
tance: thin fingers for far-away England; made to senrednee dilie f empt is 
rather fuller ones for New York and Canada, | P erences of script. 
reached by a journey only half as long; fat | First Row of Graves. 

round fingers for New Orleans, only four days | 2 Nature. F i 

away. The fruit-cutter has to estimate the | f whi ” il ragment of horizontal slab 
fruit where it grows at a height of from 12 to | 

15ft. He first cuts the stem partly through | te ition. Fragmentary. 

with a small sharp knife set at the end of | nscription. Nothing left. 

a long pole which supports the fruit as it 3. Nature. Remnant of monument, ap- 
is lowered towards the ground; then he parently in the form of a cross. At present 
severs it entirely with his machete. It will consists of only a lower slab about 2ft. by 
be seen that both judgment and skill in con-  1ft. 6ins. surmounted by a smaller slab carry- 
siderable degree are required of the fruit- ing a fragment of the base of the original 
cutters. Accordingly they are picked men. | cross. 

Each of them is supported by a backer who | Condition. Ruined, as above. 
carries stem the Inscription. Nothing left. 

ath, and, like the mule men, to whom he : 
owl it on, must be a careful, skilful person, B. . ane Grey headstone of polished 
for knock or friction makes the black marks & Dontition Well i 
one may often observe on bananas in shops— 
blemishes that reduce value. Four stems | RSCTEP ELON — 
make a mule’s load. | HIER RUST | H.V.D. HOUVEN VAN OORDT | 


CONSUL | DER NEDERLANDEN | 8/7 1865—26/7 
THE London and Middlesex Archaeological 1892 | zyNE BEDROEFDE OUDERS em 11. 25 | 


Society offers yearly a silver research | 
medal and a prize of five guineas for the _©. Nature. Grave enclosed by surround 
best original contribution on a subject or | Of marble in four pieces which are now fall- 
subjects to be notified by the Council. The img apart. At the end of the enclosure is the 
subjects selected for 1935 are: (1) Saxon | pedestal of what was apparently a monument 
Churches in London and Middlesex; (2) The 1m the shape of a vertical cross. Behind this 
London Wal! during the mediaeval period; is a broken white marble cross, stuck in the 
(3) Mediaeval Remains in City of London | ground. 


Churches. Competitors may submit essays | Condition. Fair though damaged as 
on any one or mcre of the above subjects. | above. ae 

The papers shvakl not exceed 20,000 words | Inscription :— 
in length ; they may be freely illustrated with (a) On the pedestal, in damaged 
maps and other diagrams. They must reach | letters :— 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Maurice W. OUR TIMES ARE IN HIS HAND | 
Bingham, Bishopsgate Institute, Bishopsgate, | (b) On the cross :— 


London, E.C.2, not later than 30 Apr., 1936. tn | Lovinc | MEMORY OF | JAMES 
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STRACHAN OSWALD! | prep 4th suty 1893 acEp 
44 YEARS. 


11. Nature. Solid rectangular block, with 
foot facing East, the top consisting of a hori- 
zontal marble slab raised about 3ft. The 
sides and ends were of marble, of which part 
remains on the two sides. 

Condition. Good. 

Inscription. Crossed triangles fol- 
lowed underneath by 

HIER RUHT | DOKTOR ISIDORE SACHS | 
GESTORBEN AM 28 JUNI 1912 | TIEF BETRAUERT 
VON SEINER | GATTIN UND SEINEN KINDERN | 
FRIEDE SEINER ASCHE. 


12. Nature. Horizontal flat slab in white 
marble raised about one foot. Foot faces 
East. 

Condition. Good but inscription is 
poorly cut, with some of the M’s the wrong 
way round. 

Inscription, There is a Hebrew in- 
scription which has not yet been decyphered 
followed by the following in French :— 

ICI REPOSE | ISAAC LEVI ORIGINAIRE DE 
SMYRNE | ARRACHE SUBITEMENT A L’ AFFECTION 
| DE SES PARENTS A L’AGE DE 28 ans | LE 9 


1 An Australian, who was in business in 
Jedda,  gpmgonen | more or less continuously, 
from 1879 or earlier until his death. He and 
a Mr. Lowell are mentioned incidentally in a 

tition to H. M. Consul of March 20, 1879, 

two British subjects, R. Bonnici and V. 
agri, who were held up when riding into 
the town by a Turkish guard, who wished 
them to dismount at the gate. Oswald and 
Lowell came on the scene. Oswald again 
appears in the Legation archives in February 
1881 and is mentioned on Sept. 10, 1881, as 
agent for a ship named the “ Peer of the 
Realm,” in which various animals for the 
Calcutta Zoo were 
auspices of the Consulate. Oswald was 
apparently at one time connected with the 
firm of Wylde, Beyts & Co. and had also 
worked in conjunction with Yussuf Kudsi, 
dragoman of the British Consulate, who was 
also in the shipping business, and perhaps 
with certain Dutch subjects. This connexion 
had come to an end in 1884, after which he 
would appear to have been in business on his 
own account for some years with the financial 


backing of Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey & Co. 


He signed a letter to Thos. Cook & Sons, | 
Bombay, on June 8, 1888, as “ Lloyds ol | 
atly, | 


Later that year, however, Messrs. Ge 
Hankey, Sewell & Co. took over his business, 
including Lloyd’s Agency, retaining his ser- 
vices as manager. He apparently remained 
in their employment antit his death from 
cholera, which played great havoc in Jedda 
in 1893. He had gone on board the S.S. Akbar 
the previous evening to stay the night, fell 
ill about midnight and died four hours later. 


1912 | prrez pour LUI. 


14. Nature. Portion of a white marble 
slab, broken and laid loosely on top of this 
grave, to which it need not necessarily 
belong. 

Condition. Fragmentary. 
Inscription. Nothing left. 

15. Nature. Small rough horizontal slab 
of grey granite lying loosely on the grave. 
Foot faces West. 

Condition. 
partly effaced. 
Inscription :— 
On top, incised space for small cross. 
Below, in bold capitals, the following :— 
CHJARLES or three 
letters missing] | DEBAR | 1872. 


16. Nature. Similar to No. 15, to which 


Fair, but inscription 


embarked under the | 


it was evidently a pair, the slab lying loosely 
with the foot a. West in the same way. 
i 


Condition. milar to No. 15. 
| Inscription :— 
| On top, incised space for small 


cross. 

Below, in bold capitals, 

[——? Lo]uise FLO [some letters miss- 
ing] | pe Bar | 1870 | R.I.P. 


17. Nature. Horizontal grey marble slab, 
supported close to ground on wood (? lining 
of grave). Foot faces West. 

Condition. Good but the slab is 
cracked across. 

Inscription, in poorly cut lettering, 

FREDERIK GERHARDUS | VAN DER ZEE 
| Ges, 29 DECEMBER 1886 | OVERL. 6 SEPTEM- 
Ber 1910. 


Second Row of Graves. 


| 922. Nature. Horizontal white stone slab, 
raised about 18ins. from ground. Foot faces 
West. 

Condition. Top surface damaged, 
with leaden letters standing in relief for the 
| most part, but dn some cases missing from 
| incised spaces, the shape of which shows what 
they were. 

Inscription :— 

On top, small inlet cross. 
neath, 

BARTOLO HROPICH | PRIMO CAPITANO 
| DEL LLOID A. UNG | MoRTO Qui LI 10 Manzo | 
| 1887 | DEPLORATO | DALLA DERELITTA FAMIGLIA 

| PAX. 


23. Nature. Large white marble slab, 
_ supported horizontally on a solid stone slab. 
Condition. Good. 


Under- 
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Inscription :— 

JULIJO MAKANEC | + 31 1891. 

27. Nature. White marble slab. 

faces West. 

Condition. Good. 

Inscription :— 

On top a cross, followed by, 

PIETER NICOLAAS VAN DER CHIJS2 | 
GEBOREN TE KOUDEKERK MEI 1855 | oveEr- 
LEDEN TE DJEDDAH 2 OCTOBER 1889. 


Third Row of Graves. 
35. (See App. III, n. d). Nature. An 


imposing but now shapeless monument, con- 
sisting of a rough cubical block of stone rest- 
ing on what is now a rough heap of coral and 
sand with traces of an original cement 


facing. 
Condition. Substantial but ruinous. 
Inscription. Nothing left. 
38. Nature. An elaborate monument in 


the shape of a sarcophagus in grey stone. 
The foot faces North. The top slab slopes on 
both sides from a central ridge, the South 
end of which is worked into a cross. 


Condition. Good. 
Inscription. On the East side, 
CH, HUBER.5 


2 He was in business in Jedda as a shipping 
agent on his own account in 1887 and probabl 
earlier. In March, 1888, he contracted with 
Hasan Musa Bagdadi for the building to his 
specification of the house which is now the 
British Legation residence. He was referred 
to in 1888 as the Netherlands Vice-Consul. He 
would appear to have n the fore-runner in 
business of the later Dutch firms, associated 
with the names of Robinson and Van de Poll, 
whose business has now passed to the Anglo- 
Dutch concern, International Agencies Ltd. 

3 An Alsatian, probably from Strasbourg, 
he was one of the most distinguished explorers 
of Northern Arabia. Information regarding 
him may be found in various works, including 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ article on 
Arabia, Hogarth’s ‘ Penetration of Arabia’ 
and the preface to Huber’s own ‘ Journal d’un 
voyage en Arabie 1883-84’, published in 1891, 
under the auspices of the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction, by the Société Asiatique 
and the Société de Géographie. He would 
appear to have been born in or about 1837 
and to have devoted himself in 1874 to explora- 
tion, specialising in Arabia. His first 
explorations there in the years 1878-82 are 
recorded in the Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie for 1884. He discovered the Teima 
inscriptions in 1880 and acquired the Teima 
stone in the course of a second journey on 


which he started in 1883, taking the road | produced at 
He continued this named 


from Damascus to Hail. 
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On the West side, 
MORT POUR LA SCIENCE | Jurtyer 
1884. 

On the North end, 

MONUMENT ELEVE | A | SA | MEMORRE | 
PAR LES SOINS DU MINISTERE | DE L’ INSTRUC. 
TION PUBLIQUE—FRANCE. 

At the base, mason’s mark, viz. 

LASSALLE ET CROS | PAU FRANCE, 


39. Nature. Two plain wooden crosses at 
cither end mark temporarily the grave of 
Madame Marcret, the mother of the present 
French Chargé 4’ Affaires, who died in Jedda 
on the night of Aug. 8, 1932. This grave 
faces North and South. 


Fourth row of Graves. 


42. Nature. Monument in the shape of 
a roughly made sarcophagus of light grey 
stone, with panels bearing the inscriptions. 
The grave lies East and West. 

Condition. Fair but much weather 
beaten. 

Inscriptions. These are a good deal 
damaged but can be easily read as follows, 
with the aid of the marks corresponding to 
missing letters :— 

On the South side, 

IRENE CHIESA RUBELLI | NATA IN PAVIA 
1raLiA | 1846 | MORTA IN JEDDA MAR Rosso | 
FEBRAIO |? Year, damaged, but was in fact 
1881—See record ante p. 327). 

On the North side, 

L’ADEMPIMENTO DEL DOVERE | DI SPOSA 
E DI MADRE | AMOROSISSIMA | FU LA SUA 
RELIGIONE | E LA SUA VITA. 

On the East end, 

VISSE STIMATA ED AMATA | LASCIO 4 8U0 
FIGLIO | MODESTO MA NOBILE RETAGGIO | DI 


| DOMESTICHE | EB CITTADINE VIRTU. 


On the West end, 
LORENZO RUBELLI | DI VENEZIA | AGENTE 
DEL LLOYD | IL CONSOLE AUSTRO HUNGARIA | 
SUI RESTI LACRIMATI | DELLA PIA CONSORTE | 
QUESTO SARCOFAGO | POSE. 


across Central Nejd to Mecca, it is said, and 


Jedda. He made a fresh start from Jedda on 
the night of July 26-27, 1884, with a servant 
and two guides but was murdered by, the 
guides on July 29, after which his. 
remained exposed for some days until it was 
buried by passers-by. foot-note to his 
published Journal states that “la seule notice 
to a cata eo e sale o is libr. 
y in 1885 by a bookseller 


Béguin. Attempts to procure a copy 


journey from Hail to Anaiza and thence ' of this catalogue have failed. 
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50. Nature. Large horizontal slab of 
white marble. Foot facing West. 

Condition. Gocd. 

Inscription :— 

SACRED | TO THE MEMORY OF | LOUIS 
arTHuR LUCAS? | AGED 25 | ONLY sUR- 
VIVING SON OF THE LATE | PHILIP LUCAS OF 
MANCHESTER ENGLAND, | HE DIED NOVEMBER 
20, 1876 | ON THE RED SEA | WHILST RETURN- 
ING | HOME | FROM EQUATORIAL AFRICA | HAV- 
ING BEEN COMPELLED BY ILLNESS | TO ABANDON | 
HIS EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF THE | SOURCES 
OF THE CONGO. 

This is followed by a (?) Hebrew in- | 
scription and the text in English (? the | 
equivalent of the Hebrew). 

THE LORD IS WITH ME I WILL NOT FEAR | 
| THIS STONE IS PLACED BY HIS SURVIVING 
SISTER. 


Fifth row of Graves 
66. Nature. Portion of a white marble 
slab, with sides sloping somewhat from the 
central ridge. About half the slab has dis- 
appeared and the remainder is broken in 
several pieces. 

Condition. Much broken as above, 
but the individual! remaining pieces are in 
good condition. 

Inscription. What remains reads as 
follows, with a slight amount of reconstruc- 
tion, on the South face of the stone :— 


4He is the subject of a notice in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ One of a 
Jewish family in Manchester, he was born 
there on Sept. 22, 1851, and was educated in 


London at University College School and 
University College. He visited the U.S.A. in 
1872 and toured Nebraska where he_ shot 


buffalo and puzzled Indian chiefs by feats of 
legerdemain. Having gone to Egypt for 
reasons of health in 1873, he decided in 1875 
to devote himself to African exploration and 
projected an expedition to the Congo in spite 
of the dissuasion of those who feared for the 
weakness of his constitution. Fortified with 
a Khedivial “ firman”’, he reached Khartoum 
via Suakin and Berber in January, 1876. At 
Lardo on the White Nile he met Gordon, who 
had provided him with a steamer but who 
refused to allow him to take the risk of going 
further and advised him to make a fresh start 
by way of Zanzibar. He visited the Albert 
Nyanza with Gordon in the first steamer 
launched in it. In August, 1876, he returned 
to Khartoum and, despite illness, reached 
Suakin via Berber on Nov. 18. He died after 
embarking at Suakin for Suez. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
gives further particulars of Lucas’s connexion 
with the Anthropological Institute, his 
interest in the Bishareen language and the 
accounts of him published after his death. 
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| Co. of India Ltd., of Bombay. 


TO THE MEMORY OF | DAVID MIL. . .® 
_| probably three letters, ? Ler or LaR missing] 
| MASTER $.8. 8SI..... | BORN IN GLASGO.... 
| DIED AT JEDDAH... ... | THIS STONE. ... 
69. Nature. Horizontal white marble slab 
on base. Foot faces East. 
Condition. Good. 
Inscription. CARLO DI sENIBUS | N. 


ADDI II DI LUGLIO DEL 1841 | IN CHIOPRIS DEL 
FRIULI AUSTRIACO | CAPITANO DI LUNGO CORSO 
DEL LLOYD A.U, | DOPO ANNI XXXI DI NAVIGA- 


| ZIONE | MORTO NELLE ACQUE DI GEDDA | IL 


13 pi GruGNo per 1888 | suL PrROscAFO 
NARENTA | DA LUI COMANDATO | FU SEPOLTO 
QUI | VITTIMA DEL DOVERE §£ DELL’ ARDENTE 
CLIMA | LUNGI DAL PADRE E DAI FRATELLI | CHE 
ALLA TERRA AFFIDANO | QUESTA MEMORIA LACRI- 
MATA | SICURI DI RIVEDERLO IN DIO. 


70. Nature. White marble slab with 
sloping sides, mounted on a lower slab of 
stone. Foot faces East. Horizontal cross at 
top end of slab. 

Condition. Good. 

Inscription, on South side, 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF | MARY CHAR- 
LOTTE GIBSON TWYNAM® | 3RD DAUGHTER OF 
THE LATE THOMAS HOLLOWAY TWYNAM ESQ. 
R.N. | FOR MANY YEARS MASTER ATTENDANT OF 
POINTE DE GALLE CEYLON | BORN AT POINTE DE 
GALLE 11th ocroper 1835 | prep at 25th 
MAY 1888 | ‘‘ THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH 
FOR THEE’’ st. JOHN xr 28. 


5 The broken stone on Grave No. 66 has been 
identified, from information supplied by the 
Board of Trade as a memorial to David Miller, 
Master of the S.S. Shah Najam of Bombay, 
O.N. 87424, owned by Adamijee 
Purbhoy & Sons, the Shah Steam Navigation 
He was born 
at Dumbarton and was sixty-three years of 
age at the time of his death at Jedda on Jan. 
18, 1907, from acute dysentery. 

6 Little can be added to the account given 
of this lady on the memorial. According to 
information obtained indirectly from a niece 
of hers, now an aged lady resident in Ceylon, 
she had wished as a young woman to enter 
an Anglican sisterhood but remained at home 
instead to look after her father. After his 
death she travelled extensively and visited 
Palestine some time before her death. It is 
thought that she went from there to Jedda, 
intending to “take lodging” there and 
possibly go on to visit her brother, Sir 
William Twynam, a civil servant in Ceylon. 
Neither her niece, nor a grand-niece who has 
also been approached, can throw any light on 
a for wishing to make a stay in 

edda. 
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On North side, 

‘‘ BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART FOR 
THEY SHALL SEE GOD ”’ ST, MATTHEW V 8 | THIS 
MONUMENT HAS BEEN ERECTED BY HER SORROW- 
ING BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

On the West end: Maltese cross; at 
the East end: 1 H s.. Mason’s mark, Gaf- 
fin, Regent St., London. 


78. Nature, Slender marble pillar stand 
ing about 9ft. high. Belongs either to this 
grave, which it faces from the head or East 
end, or to No. 104, at the West end of which 
it stands. 
ornamental top and bears on the front face 
a bust in relief with a cross above and the 
inscription in modern Greek beneath. 


Condition. Good, except for some 
damage to the face of the bust. 
Inscription, 
IQANNHS A KITZOX 
EZHSEN AQTA@OEPTON K’EAQ EN 


EENH: XQPAc MAKPAN THS TENETEI- 
PAS THS YIINOTT’ HSYXOS TOPA AN 
H ZQH TOY ESBYSEN QS SBYN’ H 
MEAQAIA H MNHMH TOY IIAHN 
@A HNAI K’AIONIA. 

ETENHOH EN MEXSOAOTLTIQ TH 1846 
ATIE9ANEN EN AZEAAA AEK- 
EMBPIOY 1902 

Mason’s mark on base :— 
@.M. TOMHPO®S | A@OHNAI. 
Translation : 
Joun A. Kirsos.? 
He lived doing good deeds and here in a 
foreign country far from his native land 
slumbers quietly now. 


The pillar is surmounted by an - 


it may possibly belong. 

_ Condition, Good but worn so that 
the inscription can only be read in a good 
light at a certain angle. 

Inscription :— 

SACRED | TO THE | MEMORY | oF | 
THOMAS WILLIAMS | LATE MASTER OF THE ship 
| WILLIAM CHANDLER | WHO DIED | oN THE 
2nd | aprit 1871 | acep | 43 years 9-17 m | 
THIS TABLET | WAS ERECTED BY HIS | FRIENDS, 

Siath Row of Graves, 
104. See No. 78. 
105. See No. 79. 
ANDREW Ryan, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., His Britannic 
ajesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Jedda.] 


(To be concluded). 


UBILEE COIN.—A Royal Proclamation 


authorised on May 4 the issue of a 
special Crown Piece to commemorate the 
occasion. It bears a modern rendering of 
St. George triumphing over the Dragon, and 
the edge, instead of being milled, has the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Decus et Tutamen. Anno 
XXV.” The Latin words with the year of 
the reign were used for crown pieces as far 
back as the reign of Charles II. They recall 
Horace’s address to Maecenas at the begin- 
ning of the Odes: 


O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 


but the actual three words appear in the 
_ Aeneid, Book V, line 262. Aeneas gives as 
| a prize a cuirass, loricam, which is ‘‘ decus 


et tutamen in armis.’’ The words are not 


_easy to translate. The more poetical trans- 


If his life has gone | 


out as the melody goes out his memory shall | 


not only be revered but eternal. He was 


born at Mesolonghi in 1846. Died at Jedda | 


the 18th December 1902. 

79. Nature. Grey granite headstone, stand- 
ing vertically at the East end of No. 79, 
facing West, at the foot of No. 105, to which 


| 


7 Better known locally as Yanni Kitsou, he — 


was a well-known Greek merchant in Jedda. 
He had been associated with the firm of 


Liverato Freres, who are still in business at | 


Aden and elsewhere, but had later established 
a business of his own, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by an employee named Nicolas 
Sdoungos. A 
interesting example of modern Greek verse in 
rhyming couplets, 


“ political ” metre. This information is due 


The inscription on the tomb is an > 


of the kind known as_ 


to M. Lorenzato of Port Sudan and to Mr. | 


John 
who has supplied the translation. 


Mavrogordato of Hampstead, London, | 


lators of Aeneid render decus ‘‘ glory,’ which 
is, perhaps, as near as English can get; 
‘“tutamen ’’ is ‘‘ safeguard,’’ rather a prosy 
word. ‘ Defence’? or ‘‘ bulwark ’’ may be 
preferred. 

V. R. 


TH E NAME SHAKESPEARE AT 
BISHOP’S TACHBROOKE. — In the 
Warwickshire volume of Col. Chester’s tran- 
scripts (see clxvi. 56) the following entries 
are taken from the Registers of Bishop’s 
Tachbrooke. 


Marriages : 


1559, Nov. 19. Robert Shakespeare of this 
parish and Agnes Steward of Haselie. ; 

1592, Jan. 31. Roger son of Robert Chasen 
and Isabell daughter of . . - Parkins both of 
this parish. 

1593, March 4. Thomas Turner and Isabell 
daughter of Robert Shaxpere of this parish. 
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"1595, Oct. 8. Roger Shaxpere and Alice Hig- 
gins both of this parish. a oh 
1732, Nov. 26. Richard Bailis and Elizabeth 
6. Thomas Brown and 
Shakespear. 
Baptisms : 
1. 21. Roger s. rt Shakesspere. 
ie an. 14. Anne d. Robert Shakesspere. 
1574, March 4. John s, Robert 
1596, Dec. 10. John s. Roger and Alis Shakes- 


eT, July 12. Elizabeth d. Thomas and 

Shaxper. 
A 20. Elizabeth d. John and Chris- 
tian Shakes eare. 


Anne 


1630, April 4. Judeth d. John and Christian | 


Shakespeare. 


1673, July 13. Elizabeth d. Roger Shake- | 


speare 


1681, March 27. Richard s. Roger Shake- © 


P1683, March 21. Priscilla d. John Vares als. 
Shakespeare. 


1686, Aug. 8. John s. John Vares als. Shake- | 


speare. 
683, March 30. Roger s. John Vares als. 
Shakespeare. 
1714, i. 26. Elizabeth d. Walter Shake- 
spear and [lizabeth. 
1717, April 28. Mary d. Walter Shakespear. 
1719, Dec. 20. Walter s. Walter Shakespear. 
1724, Apl. 12. Sarah d. Walter Shakespear 
and Elizabeth. 
Burials : 
1559, April 12. Alice d. Robert Shakespere. 
1574, March 4. John s. Robert Shakespere. 
1592, Oct. 31. Robert Shakespere—weaver. 
1594, Nov. 26. Isabell ux. Roger Shaxpere. 
1699, March 15. Anne Shaxpere widow. 
1670, Dec. Jonathan Shakespeare—textor. 
il, Feb. 13. Christiana Shakespeare— 
widow. 


1685, May 26. Priscillia d. John Vares als. | 


Shakspeare. 
1700, april. Ann ux Roger Shakespeare. 
1708, May 31. Roger Shakespear. 
1727, Sep. 16. Elizabeth ux Walter Shake- 


spear, 

1728, July 3. Sarah d. Walter Shakespear. 
1729, May 4. Elizabeth Shakespear. 

1729, May 11. John Shakespear. 

1738, March 7. Walter Shakespear. 


FE. Vine Hatt. 
58, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


ORDS: ADDITIONS TO THE 


The later word, ‘‘ Sow-metal,’’ quoted by 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ as first noted in 1674 and last 
in 1888, appears to be derived from the older 
form, ‘‘ Sowze.’’ 

Evert (turn upside down; upset). The 
“N.E.D.’ quotes from 1601 the earliest ex- 
ample of this. But it ocours in the Printer’s 
Faultes . . of Lambarde’s ‘ Kent,’ 1576 
(reprinted 1596): ‘‘ Others doe utterly euert 
his meaning.” 

Main. “A match at archery, boxing, 
bowls...’ Under this heading the ‘N.E.D.’ 
quotes no early date for bowls, though the 
following appears in Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
Henry LV.’ (Part One, IV. i.) of 1598: 

Al at one cast?—to set so rich a maine 

On the nice hazard of one doubtfull houre.’’ 


Wm. Jaccarp. 
[HE TYSOK RED HORSE. — The Red 


Horse cut in the side of a hill in the 
‘* Red Horse Ground,” opposite the east win- 
dow of Tysoe church, and ‘‘ yearly scoured 
by a freeholder in this Lordship, who holds 
certain lands there by that service’? (Dug- 
dale, ‘ Warwickshire,’ 392) gave its name to 
‘that fruitfull and Countrey there- 
abouts, commonly called The Vale of the Red 
Horse.”’ 

The figure, which was ‘in a very large 
forme,’’ disappeared in the enclosures of 
1798. It has been supposed by antiquaries 
that, like the White Horse at Uffington, it 
was of pre-historic date. The original may 
have been; but the picture of the horse in 
the Aylesford Collection of Warwickshire 
Drawings, now in the Reference Library at 
Birmingham (to which my attention was 


, drawn by Mr. P. B. Chatwin) shows that at 


_ the close of the eighteenth century the figure 


was of a naturalistic character, with a plume 


of feathers or top-knot on its head. There 


may be, therefore, something in the tradition 
that it was cut—or ? re-cut—to commemorate 
the victory of Towton, where Monstrelet tells 
us the Kingmaker slew his horse to show 
his followers he would never ride off from the 


battlefield. 


M. Dormer Harris. 


‘N.E.D.’—Sowze. An early English (YHRISTIAN NAME: SUDDEN. — In 


iron-worker’s trade-term, long obsolete, which 
has escaped the net of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


‘ North Country Notes,’ Newcastle Daily 


It means | Journal, Apr. 16, 1935, I find: ‘‘ A man on 


Pig-iron, or any metal in the first stage of | whom an inquest was held in Newcastle last 
refining from raw ore. It occurs in the dedi- | evening had the unusual Christian name, 


cation of Lambarde’s ‘ Kent,’ 1576 (reprinted | ‘Sudden,’ and, curiously enough, his death 


1596): “ Sowze . . 


. Metall 


) . cast into was of the type which is familiarly described 
certeine rude lumps, which they call Sowze as ‘ sudden.’ ” 


H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NDIAN MUTINY CHAPLAINS: 

MOORE: HARRIS.—There were two of 
the chaplains in the Indian Mutiny, with 
regard to whose subsequent careers little 
seams to have been recorded. The chaplain 
at Cawnpore, after the time of the massacre, 
was the Rev. Thomas Moore. He. lived till 
the opening of the twentieth century, but I 


should be glad to know the exact date of his | 


death. 

The other chaplain was the Rev. James 
Parker Harris, who went through the defence 
of Lucknow. His wife was with him, and 
in 1858 published a book of their experi- 
ences: ‘ A Lady’s Diary of the Siege of Luck- 
now.’ With regard to this couple, I require 
a good deal of information as well as the 
dates of their deaths. Mrs. Harris seems to 
have died in the eighteen-eighties, some 
twenty years after her husband’s death. 


(Rev.) N. Kynaston GASKELL. 


WARREN HASTINGS’S FIRST MAR. 

RIAGE.—The following letter of mine 
was published in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 16 Sept., 1934, but evoked no reply : 


The known facts concerning the first 
marriage of Warren Hastings were set forth 
by the late “Sydney C. Grier” in Appendix 
iI to her Letters of Warren Hastings to his 
Wife (Blackwood, 1905). In 1899 Archdeacon 
Hyde had established the identity of Hastings’ 
first wife as Mary, widow of Captain tae 
Buchanan who had perished in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta on 20-21 July, 1756; and h 
gested that she was married to Hastings at 
Fulta, “the isle of refuge’, by Admiral 


ad sug- | 


Watson’s chaplain, Richard Cobbe. Sydney C. | 


Grier supported this suggestion, and added 
that if the log of Watson’s flagship, the Kent, 
were still’ extant, it was extremely probable 
that a record of marriages so performed at 
Fulta would be found therein. 

The contemporary Captain’s Log and Ship’s 
Muster Book of H.M.S. Kent are preserved in 
the Public Record Office and have recently 


n examined. They contain no record of any | 


marriages. Richard Cobbe is shown as 
“‘linguister ”, discharged on 28 July, 1756; and 
it is thus very unlikely that he would have 
celebrated the marriage. One, John Clerk, 
who appears to have been the _ assistant 
chaplain, is perhaps more likely to have done 


27, 1926) and was answered 


Can any reader suggest how the matter can | 


be taken further? (The Calcutta registers are 
blank from February, 1756, to January, 1758). 
Did naval chaplains at that time 


returns of marriages, etc., 
them? And what is known of Cobbe and 
Clerk? 


make | which Mr. Rudyard Kipling took the title for 
performed by his rey goes on to lament the disa 
| of the six 


JOHN 


H. 
Major. 


ATHESON. — John Sombre Matheson, 

youngest son of Capt. Patrick Grant 
Matheson, Bengal Artillery (d. Delhi 15 Oct, 
1834) and his wife, Hannah Mills Butler, 
dau. of Alexander Aird, conductor of ord. 
nance, was a godson of the Begam Sombre, 
who left him two thousand rupees in her wil] 
(dated 16 Dec., 1831). Capt. P. G. Mathe 
son was second son of Colin Matheson of Ben- 
netsfield, by Grace, fourth dau. of Patrick 
Grant of Glenmoriston. Further details of 
John Sombre Matheson are asked for. 


H. B. 


IRING OF THE ANVILS.—This old cus 
tom is once more a prominent feature 
of the village Jubilee celebrations here. Bight 
anvils from the smithy are being fired on the 
recreation ground. It would be interesting 
to know whether other villages are doing the 
same, and to note references to the custom 
on earlier occasions, 


P. Dae 


Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 


THE FOUNDER OF A CHANTRY 

WANTED.—Is it possible to trace the 
founder of a chantry in a parish church! 
The only clue to date is the style of archi- 
tecture—fifteenth-century. No memorials in 
the church assist, and the manorial history 
has failed to suggest any particular family. 
There is a record of old armorial glass in 
a window: ‘‘ Gules a cross argent, impaling 
another which is broke.’’ 


P. 


Hi REWARDS AND FAIRIES.’’—What is 

the origin of the word ‘‘ Reward ”’ (pro 
nounced roo-ard), meaning ‘‘ male fairy”! 
An example of the use of the word is found 
in the title of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Rewards and 
Fairies.’ 


V. Batter. 


A similar query appeared at cl. 152 (Feb. 
at p. 191 following 
Mr. C. W. Bropriss and the late 
B. Warewricat. There appears 
reason to take “ rewards” in any other 

the ordinary sense. The stanza of Bishop 
Corbet’s ballad, ‘The Faereys Farewell’ from 


(Mar. 13) b; 


pearance 
nee in her shoe which the cleanly 
good old times had been wont to 


maid in the 
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find. Those who toy with the idea of 


to Perey’s 
had looked there in vain.] 


TRAVIS (MRS. KNYVETT). 


—Mrs. Gaskell, in her ‘ Mary Barton’ 


(c. iv.) writes of an Oldham factory girl of 
this name who was “ the darling of fashion- 
able crowds’ as a singer. 
find any trace of her in the usual sources of 
information. Can anyone give brief bio- 
graphical particulars of her? She seems in 
her time to have had a vogue somewhat simi- 
lar to the Rochdale girl, Gracie Fields, of 
our own time. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


ROMAN COINS FROM LANDGUARD 
FORT, NORFOLK.—A Mr. Hayes, re- 
puted to be a natural son of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, was governor of Landguard Fort, and 
exhibited to Dr. Stukeley, the antiquary, in 
April, 1745, his collection of Roman coins 
found in that castrum. He left his collection 
to Dr. Charles Burney, the musician. Can 
anyone give a description of these coins and 
say where they are now? 


Cann HucGHes, F.s.A. 


HERBORN FAMILY.— A History of tho 
Family of Sherborn,’ by Charles Davies 
Sherborn, 8vo., light-blue cloth, London, 
1901, pp. viii., 212 (250 copies) lies before 
me. Was there, however, a second volume, 
1918, as stated by Mr. R. C. 
Cath. Ree. Soc. xxvii. (1927), 
There is no mention of this in Thomson, 
‘Catal. of Brit. Fam. Hist.’ (1928), 150, 
and a celebrated firm of London dealers in- 
form me that the 1901 volume is the only 
one of which they can find record in their 
H. I. A. 


INKLEY FAMILY.—I have a copy of 


‘Documents relating to the Winkley 
Family. Collected by William Winkley, 
jun., F.S.A.,’ 8vo., brown cloth, red edges, 
(privately) printed at the 


Genealogist (vii., 379,80) except that at the 
end is a separate folding pedigree with a 


heading beginning ‘ Addenda,’ also printed 


at the Harrow Press, n.d., referred to by 


Fishwick in his ‘ Lancs. Library’ (1875, | 


p. 237). This is, however, by no means all, 
for Marshall also mentions ‘ Additional 
Notes on Winkley Family’ (‘ Genealogist’s 
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of | Guide,’ 1903, 
“yooards ” or sprites refer for them, it is said, | 
‘Reliques’, but Mr. Watvewricar | 


I am unable to | 


Wilton in. 
265 note? 


Harrow Press | 
(January, 1863) as described in Herald and — 
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r p. 850). Is this ‘ Additional 
Notes on the Family of Winkley,’ of which 
“III,” 8vo., was privately printed at 
Harrow in 1882 (Proce. Soc. Ant., 2 S. xiv. 
95)? How many parts were issued, when 
and where, and how many copies printed ? 


‘RSKINE PEDIGREE.—Wanted, an edi- 
tion of this edited by the late George 
Clark, ten sheets in one volume, privately 


published about 1890-95. 
A eighteenth-century French anecdote tells : 
A bibliophile’s wife said to her husband: 
“1 had better to be a book—so you would 
lend me more attention.’’ “‘ Yes, Madame,”’ 
her husband answered, ‘‘I also wish you 
Were a Calendar, of which I must every year 
take a new one.” 
Other versions, with exact bibliographical 
indications, of this anecdote wanted. 


QUIVER LEGIPONT.— Writer, member of 
the Benedictine Order, born 1698. Bio- 
graphical data and bibliography wanted. 
B. 
PIERRE (DE) L’ESTOILE, 1574-1611. — 
Will some reader kindly inform me of 
all possible details concerning this French 
memoir-writer — editions, publishers and 
other bibliographical matters. 


L ESCADRON VOLANT.’’—I should be 

glad of any references in Brantéme to 
the activities of Catherine de Medici’s 
‘ Escadron Volant,’ especially in connection 
with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


S. E. 
CALENDAR FOR A  WIFE.—An 


ERWENTWATER.—A Tale of the Year 
1715, 2 vols. A historical novel. Who 
wrote this work? What is known of the 
author ? 
ULMERS: A HUGUENOT FAMILY.— 
The only reference to Bulmer made by 
|S. Baring-Gould, ‘ Family Names and their 
| Story’ (1910) is where (p. 290) he gives a 
list of well-to-do county families who derive 
| from Huguenot refugee ancestors. He in- 
cludes in the list, which is a fairly lengthy 
/one, that of Bulmer. Particulars of this 
| Huguenot family of Bulmer are desired. 
H. Askew. 
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** T)ECLINE.’’—What would be the medical | 

_~ description of the disease referred to in | 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century books as 
“going into a decline”? Is it, strictly, an 
equivalent for pulmonary phthisis? Jane 
Austen is said to have dled. of it. It seems 
to have been attended with little or no pain, 
but to have involved exhaustion, perhaps © 
emaciation. Is it supposed now that various — 
sorts of mischief—perhaps hardly to be diag- 
nosed before the X-ray was discovered—were 
comprised under the popular term ? 


Is “‘ decline’? ever known to have been 
arrested ? 


Replies. 


COLOUR-THEORY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
(clxviii. 299). 


[HE full text of St. Thomas Contra Gen- 
tiles, I. 62, from which the extract 
quoted by Ruepecyntan is taken runs thus: 


Amplius: illud quod est mensura_ in 
unoquoque genere est perfectissimum  illius 
/generis; unde omnes colores mensurantur 


H. J. R. 
AINT-BRUSHES.—I should be glad of 
_ information on this little topic. What 
hair or bristles were the earliest paint- 
brushes made of ?. Where are the earliest sur- 
viving examples to be seen? In the late four- 
teenth and the fifteenth centuries were there 
any makers of paint-brushes that were par- 
ticularly esteemed? When was the “ sable” 
paint-brush first introduced ? 


R. 
“ (‘ANONIZED ” : PRONUNCIATION. — 
In Mr. L. R. M. Srracuan’s interesting 
reply on Bishop Robert Grosseteste at ante 
p- 327, occurs, quoted from Drayton, the line: 
That each man holy call’d, was not canoniz’d 
ere, 

in which ‘‘ canonized’ seems to require the 
accents on the second syllable—which, indeed, 
has something to be said for it. Was this 
pronunciation ever the recognized one? Does | 
the word occur in early verse any where else? | 


albo. 


It is notable that the ablative of the con- 
crete and not of the abstract is here used. 

St. Thomas was a philosopher and theo. 
logian of the very highest degree, and, like 
all teachers, used analogical similitudes 
drawn from the knowledge and experience of 
his pupils. In this portion of his Summa 
Contra Gentiles his motive is to show the 
superlative character of Divine Truth. 
Although truth as a transcendental idea can- 
not be brought under any genus, yet for the 
purpose of his argument he assumes a paral- 
lelism with the physical genus colour. Divine 
Truth is the measure of perfection of all truth 
just as white is the generic norm of colour 
because it is the most perfect specimen within 
the the genus. Truth in the mind is mea- 
sured by its adequacy with the object con- 
ceived. 

The purely subjective nature of the second- 
ary qualities of matter (colour, taste, smell, 
etc.) as known to us, which have no actual 


_ existence except in the mind which perceives 


._BROUGHTON.—Has this writer 

been the subject of any recent critical 
essays? She has more importance for the | 
social history than for the literature of | 
the latter half of the nineteenth century; | 
though, even as a writer, she may count for 
something, being an example of the then pre- | 
vailing convention in story-telling—to which | 
she added sometimes a peculiarity of her own 
in that she would tell a story not in the past 
but in the ‘‘ historic present ’’ tense. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author of | 


the following quotation and in which of. 
his books does it occur? :— 


“The total of all our sciences is as nothing severing as 
compared with the sea of ignorance upon | 
which we float like exhalations that now are 
and now are not.” 


Cyril H. Jones. 


them, but are in potentia only in the extra- 
mental object, was thoroughly well known 
to St. Thomas (see Comm. de Anima Arist., 
III., lect. ii.). 

Owing to the comparatively unadvanced 


state of physical science in the thirteenth 
century, the possession of anything more 
than an elementary and inadequate know- 


ledge of the conditions necessary for posit- 
ing the colour factors as objective potentiali- 
ties cannot be expected. Reference to the 
phenomena of decomposition, selective absorp- 
tion, and recomposition of white light may 
therefore be dismissed from the question. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem unreasonable 


to believe that scholars so inquisitive and per 


Albertus Magnus and Roger 


Bacon (contemporaries of St. Thomas, and 


the former one of his teachers) had a fairly 


extended knowledge of the effect of light 
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upon variously shaped lenses, coloured glass, 
orieme and liquids, and that their observa- 
tions would lead them by systematic ex/peri- 
ment (the great contribution of the school 
of Albert to the foundation of modern 
science) to arrive at an empirical acquaint- 
ance with the colour products of varied com- 
binations. But to whatever degree this was 
so it does not seem that St. Thomas employed 
the term albo to imply more than that the 
purity of white, as free from the manifesta- 
tion of colour factors, rendered it analo- 
gously a suitable parallel for his purpose. 
The knowledge gained in the mixing of 
colours for paintings, mosaics, glass-staining, 
tinting parchments and papers, and in pre- 
paring dyeing materials for ecclesiastical 
vestments and ornaments, in which pursuits 
the Continental artists of the Middle Ages 
were specially skilled, must have taught them 
that when a spectrum falls upon variously 
coloured bodies, such bodies only reflect tints 
of the same colour, others being absorbed, and 
that the proper colour for a screen is white, 
because it truly reflects all colours. This 


characteristic of perfection exhibited in re- 

flecting all tints adequately is a fitting ana- 

logy to Divine Truth irradiating all truth. 
n 


d moreover, since Divine Truth, which 
St. Thomas identifies with Divine Being 
(C. G. i. 60, and elsewhere) possesses all the 
character-marks which distinguish beauty— 
integrity, proportion and clarity: and beauty 
in the physical order is a resultant of the 
harmonious blending of colours and colour- 
products, which all are potentialities of 
white, it is permissible to formulate the 
argument thus: 

In so far as white reflects the colours which 
are essential to the perception of beauty in 
the physical order; similarly Divine Truth 
reflects the qualities which are essential to 
the perception of beauty in every order. 

his is a personal view of the significance 
of St. Thomas’s words, and, though not 
enunciated by him, it seems to be suggested 
by the general tone of section ‘“‘k’’ of the 


lection above cited. (Louvain edn., 1901). 


R. B. HeEppte. 


Ports AROUND LONDON IN 1643 

(clxviii. 277, 320).—There are coloured 
drawings of the Dogg and Duck, as it was 
at various times, in the Cuming Museum, 
— Public Library, Walworth Road, 


I have received courteous oral information 
there, so no doubt a written enquiry would 


produce full information. 
HeEten. 


DADGER ”’ (clxviii. 299).—A ‘‘ badger ”’ 

was a licensed corn or other dealer, under 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century sys- 
tem of regulating the price of foodstuffs and 
securing adequate supplies for sale in open 
market. An Act of 1552 provided that 
‘badgers, laders, kidders or carriers’’ of 
corn, fish, butter and cheese, and drovers of 
cattle must be annually licensed by three jus- 
tices. In 1586 inquiries were ordered to 
ascertain throughout the country what corn 
there was, how many badgers, ‘‘ kidders,’’ 
‘“ broggers’”’ or carriers of corn there were 
in every parish, where they bought and sold 
it, and by what licence. All badgers of corn, 
bakers, or brewers were to buy their grain in 
open market under licence from the justices. 
The licence had to be carried, and showed 
how much grain they could buy, and the 
date, place, quantity and price of what they 
did buy. The book had to be shown weekly 
to someone appointed by the justices where 
the badger lived. Those who had otherwise 
sufficient to live on or were of evil behaviour, 
could not be licensed (‘ Eng. Economic Hist. 
Select Documents,’ 374). 

In 1630 the justices in Somerset, taking 
note of the high prices of corn, butter and 
cheese, ete., ordered badgers to be licensed 
only in open sessions, under recognizance, re- 
gistered by the Clerk of the Peace. One such 
licence allowed butter and cheese to be car- 
ried into adjoining counties, corn being 
brought back and sold in fairs and markets 
during the year. Two, or three, horses only 
were permitted for carriage of the goods. 
(ibid., 385). The system lapsed in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. dn 


The statement that this term is still in use 
in Wiltshire is of interest, because according 
to Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ it was obsolete before the end of the 
last century. This is said of the word in 
general and then in particular of its use 
in Wiltshire: ‘‘ Used frequently in old 
accounts in North Wilts but now obsolete.” 

As to the etymology, Professor Ernest 
Weekley (‘ An Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English,’ 1921), after mentioning 
that Sir James Murray in the ‘ Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ derived “ badger ’’ (the ani- 
mal’s name) from ‘‘ badge’ (supposed to be 
the white mark on the animal’s head), re 
marks : 
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animal, and it seems a very unlikely word to 
be used .in this sense. Larlier etymologists, 
comparing French blaireau, badger, which 
they took to be a diminution of Old French 
blaier, corn-dealer (blé, corn), regarded badger 
as a nickname taken from archaic badger (? 
from bag), a middleman, especially in the corn 


and flour trade, often regarded as a furtive | 


and nocturnal individual. The fact that the 
animal does not store corn is no argument 
against this etymology; cf. rustic superstitions 
with regard to various animals, e.g. the shrew, 
toad, slow-worm, etc 

He then goes on to suggest another ety- 
mology for the French blaireau, The Oxford 
Dictionary regards badger, middleman, as a 
derivative of the verb badge, and the etymo- 
logy of that as unknown, 


L. R. M. Srracnman. 
The two expressions ‘* badger ’’ and ‘‘ corn- 
cadger ’’ are closely allied to one another. 
and Murray, in the ‘ New English Diction- 


ary,’ gives the definition of badger as | 


‘one who buys corn and other commodities 
and carries them elsewhere to sell ; an itiner- 
ant dealer who acts as a middleman between 
producer and consumer; a cadger, hawker, 
or huckster.”’ 

If Cox. Benett-Stanrorp will refer to 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ he 
will find that the term ‘ badger” 
one time common to all northern counties 
as far as Derbyshire. Edwin Waugh uses it 
in one, at least, of his Lancashire Dialect 
works, and it was in common use_in Shrop- 
shire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire and York- 
shire; in Wiltshire also, and it was not un- 
known in Cornwall. A quotation, cited as 
a proverb, ‘‘As impudent as a_ badger’s 


horse ’’ is given by Wright as appearing in | 
| Northumberland, in recognition of his liber- 

By Act 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. s. 7. | 
badgers were required to be licensed by the | 
Justices (the origin of the hawkers’ licence). | 
Among the commodities in which they are | 
said to have dealt are named corn, (specially) | 
first Lord Durham on Penshaw Hill. 
is a conspicuous landmark in North East 


, Durham, overlooking the Wear. 
THE. 


and Q.’ (1871), 4 8. vii. 245. 


fish, butter and cheese. 
Peter GRIFFITHS. 


MYTHICAL ANIMALS’ OF 

MIDDLE AGES (clxviii. 278, 321).—I 
think your correspondent would find the 
articles by Mr. Druce of great help. I write 
apart from libraries, and cannot give many 


references, but, as far as memory serves, I | 
believe they occur in back numbers of Archaeo- | 
logia and the Proceedings of the Walpole | 
Society, and particularly the Archaeological | 
The Walpole Society 


Journal for 1919. 
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surrounding Whitton Tower, 


Sharpe’s Folly. 
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article is called ‘ Animals in English Wood- 
carvings.’ An article on a similar line js 
his ‘Some Abnormal and Composite Human 
Forms’ in Archaeological Journal,  yol, 
Ixxii. (1915), pp. 135-86. The literature on 
Bestiaries is enormous. The article under 
this head in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
and Bond’s book on ‘ Misericords’ would 
also give information. If Mr. Druce would 


_ publish his articles in book form it would 


be of infinite use to students. 
M. Dormer Harris, 


LLIES (“SHAM RUINS, TOWERS. 
MONUMENTS) (clxviii. 97, 139, 194, 
230, 321).—The Round Tower on Edgehill, 
built by Saunderson Miller, of Radway 
Grange, the eighteenth-century Warwickshire 
architect, to commemorate the battle, de- 
serves mention. 
M. Dormer Harris. 
Near Spennymoor, at the village of West- 
erton, on a high ridge extending from Bishop 
Auckland Park to Ferryhill, there is a round 
tower called Westerton Folley. It was built 
as an observatory by Thomas Wright (1711- 
1786), famous as an astrologer and mathema- 
tician, but was never completed. It is used 
now as an office for the Parish Council. 
Wright lived at Byers Green, a village close 
by 


A little farther off is Brusselton Folly, 
built by a member of the Carr family of St. 
Helen’s, Auckland, as an observation post 
during the Cromwellian period. It is much 
decayed. 

At Alnwick, close to the station, is the 
Perey Tenantry Column, erected in 1816 by 
a grateful tenantry to Hugh, second Duke of 


ality and benevolence. It is, however, more 
generally known by the name of ‘‘ Farmer's 
Folly.” 

A similar name is given to the Greek 
monument erected in 1844 in honour of the 


This 


Situated on the highest part of the grounds 
Northumber- 
a circular observatory, called 
It was erected by Dr. 
Sharpe, the rector of Rothbury, to give em- 
ployment to the industrious poor during 4 
period of scarcity. 

In Holywell Dene, near Seaton Lodge, for 
thirty years the residence of Sir John 
Delaval, the third baronet, in the latter 


land, is 
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half of the seventeenth century, are the 
ruins of a building which may.be placed in 
the category of ‘‘ Follies.”’ It is known 
as Starlight or Sterling Castle, and was 
built in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century as the result of wager. The story 
goes that the eccentric Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval had had numerous female depend- 
ents living in private houses on his estate. 
When the last of these pensioners arrived in 
the North to be near the residence of her 
patron, Seaton Delaval Hall, no suitable 
accommodation was available for her, and 
Sir Francis, when relating this disappoint- 
ment to one of his guests, was struck with 
the idea of building a small castle for her. 
His friend laughed at his enthusiasm, and 
reminded him that the residence was wanted 
at once, and castles could not be built in a 
day. ‘‘I’ll wager you a hundred guineas,” 
said Sir Francis, ‘‘ that 1 build one in a 
day before the month is out.’’ The wager 
was accepted, and Sir Francis gave orders 
for the building of a castle according to plans 
he had prepared ; when everything was ready, 
the workmen put the material together in 
twenty-four hours. Sir Francis won his 
wager, and ‘‘ Starlight Castle ’’ became the 
wonder of visitors for many years. 


H. AskKEw. 


GeUAYLING (elxviii. 313).—This must 

be a variant of the verb given in the 
“Oxford English Dictionary ’ as squall, obso- 
lete and rare, of obscure origin, and meaning 
“to turn the feet outwards in walking.”’ 
The spelling squawl is recorded there, but not 
squayl. The only quotation given is from 
Faller’s ‘ Worthies ’ (before 1661): ‘‘ He was 
not onely what the Latines call compernis, 
knocking his knees together, and going out 
squalling with his feet, but also haulted a 
little.’ One wonders whether the analogy of 


sprawl has had something to do with shaping | 


this word. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


GUB-TEN ANTS AND LOGERS IN THE. 


XVII CENTURY (elxviii. 315). — The 


Act 31 Eliz. c. 7, sec. 6 (1589) prohibited | 
of ‘‘ inmates ’’ on penalty of | 
| the author (Earwaker, ‘ East Ches.’ i. 400; 
| Palat. Note-bk. i. 26) as stated by Nichols 
. (Her. and Gen. vii. 194 note), but of James 
in a place, and likely to become chargeable | 
The Act | 


the harbouring 
10s. a month. ‘‘ Inmates,” or “‘ inmakes,”’ 
as the old spelling was, were poor and undesir- 
able lodgers or sub-tenants, seeking to settle 


on the parish and to cause trouble. 


was repealed by 15 Geo. III., ¢. 32. The 


elaws of many towns contain provisions | 
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for the presentment at the court of offend- 
ing houseowners and for the appointment of 
inspectors of ‘* inmates.’’ 

R. S. B. 


CATHERINE PEAR (elxviii. 315).— 

The Katherine pear is mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bt., in his ‘Garden Book ’ 
(1659), edited in 1933 by Miss E. 8. Rohde, 
as an early pear, suitable for standards. He 
also names ‘* the russet Katherine ’’ in a list 
of fruit-trees supplied to him in 1667. 


R. S. B. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 
REIGNS (clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191, 208, 
231, 247, 300).—As a final note: In the Well- 
come Medical Museum is the official account 
of the post mortem on Queen Anne. It be- 
longed to Dr. Lawrence, chief physician, and 
gives the pathological account in some detail. 
The point to be noted is that only the venter 
Was examined. The Queen had been troubled 
with varicose ulcer of the leg. Apparently 
she died of the coma of Bright’s disease, but 
undoubtedly her death was accelerated by the 
indecent quarrels of the ministers in her pre- 
sence. 

Dr. Lawrence was an interesting person, 
physician to every monarch from Charles II 
to George I. With the above report are his 
diplomas, M.D. Padua, the L.R.C.P., as well 
as his commission as Physician to the Army, 
signed by James II. He was, I _ be- 
lieve, grandfather to that Dr. Lawrence, 
P.R.C.P.L., the friend of Dr. Johnson, who 
wrote many letters in Latin to him, detail- 
ing the symptoms of his illness. Lawrence 
himself was a noted Latinist, but, owing to 
awkwardness in manner and defective speech, 
was not successful as a physician. 


Cock, M.D. 


WAtTSON’S ‘EARLS OF WARREN AND 

SURREY ’ (clxviii. 298).—A copy of the 
definitive edition of 1782 on thick paper is 
described in Herald and Genealogist (vii. 
574) by the then owner, Charles Baker, F.s.a., 
and in others the arms are coloured (ibid., 
ii. 173; vii. 212; Quaritch’s ‘ Catal.’ No. 
498, 1935, item 217). Holland Watson 
(Head, ‘ Congleton,’ 196) was not a son of 


Watson of Swinton, Co. Lancaster and Stock- 
port, Co. Chester (Irvine, ‘ Hist. of the Fam. 
of Holland,’ 1902, p. 37) who died in April, 
1782, in his fifty-second year (Palat. Note- 
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bk. i. 52; note by Mr. Irvine). 


DDISON OF MAUD’S MEABURN 
(clxviii. 315).—There is a reference to 
Trans, Cumb. and Westmld. Antiq. Soc., 
vol. v, p. 36, for Addison of Maulds Mea- 
burn, etc., in Archibald Sparke’s ‘ Catalogue- 
Index’ (1901), to the Old Series of these 
Transactions, but the volume is not acces- 

sible to me here. 

I. A. 


ARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND- , 


ANTS (elxviii. 154, 191, 232, 245, 284, 
321).—According to Burke (‘ Peerage,’ 1923, 


sub Teynham) Margaret Roper had three | 


daughters, (1) Elizabeth, wife of Sir Edward 
Bray, Kt.; (2) Margaret, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Dawtrey, of Moor House, Kt., and (3) 


Mary. who married Stephen Clarke and Mr. | 
Elizabeth, one of the | 


Basset successively. 
daughters of William Roper, is mentioned 
on 21 May, 1539, in the will of Dame Eliza- 
beth Fineux, widow (Nicolas, ‘ Test. Vet.,’ 
686), whose stepdaughter, Mrs. Jane or Joan 
Roper (ibid. , 686, 712) was William’s mother ; 
an Edward Bray was knighted at Berwick 
on 18 July, 1560, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
when the armies returned from the siege of 
Leith (Shaw, ‘ Kts. of Engl.,’ ii. 70-1). 
As I tried to suggest (ante p. 245) Mar- 
garet Roper does not appear to have had a 
daughter Isabel; Margaret, wife of Henry 
Appleton and Eleanor, who was thrice mar- 
ried, were two of her husband’s six sisters. 
(Burke, 
note 1). 


loc. cit.; Nicolas, op. cit., 712 


ANCELOT BLACKBURNE, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK (clxviii. 206). 
Speight’s ‘Upper Nidderdale’ (1906) con- 
tains an Appendix which gives a_ short 
account of the family of Inman of Nidder- 
dale. There are some Blackburne references 
which may be of interest to Miss Frances 
Purtipott The igree of the 
Inmans was contributed by Alfred H. Inman, 
who, at the date of publication, was the only 
surviving descendant of the family. 

When dealing with Michael Inman (a. 
1630-1691) it is stated that, according to the 
* Life ’ of Archdeacon Blackburne (by his son, 
1804 or 1805) Francis Blackburne married 
Mrs. Jane Inman, of Bewerley ; Misc. Gen. et 
Herald, (re Blackburne) gives a footnote to 
the effect that Michael Inman of Bowthwaite 
Grange, married Elizabeth Darnbrooke, 


_ heiress of Bewerley. But there is no entry 
of the baptism of a Jane, daughter of 
Michael Inman, nor does Michael mention 
any daughter in his will. The authority for 
the footnote is not known. Under ‘ Some 
Account of the Author’ (‘ Works of Francis 
Blackburne,’ vol. i., 1805) it is shown that 
the grandfather of the Archdeacon took upa 
trade at Richmond, in which by his prudence 
and industry, and the encouragement of 
Lady Yorke (whose relation, Mrs. Jane 
_ Inman, of Bewerley, near Ripon, he married) 
_and of Thomas Yorke, her son, he acquired 
a handsome fortune. The Blackburnes des 
cended from Robert Blackburne, of Marrick, 
if ‘Mrs. Jane Inman”’ was of any 
near kin to the Lady Yorke (daughter of 
| Malger Norton, of St. Nicholas’, near Rich- 
mond), she is not likely to have been the 
daughter of Michael Inman; further, she 
was married by 1680, and the family were 
not living at Bewerley at that time. ’ 
The problem of the identity of the wife 
of Francis Blackburne is not easily solved. 
The St. Nicholas property, which belonged 
to the Nortons, came in 1660 to the Yorkes 
| by the marriage of Mary, daughter of Malger 
orton, with John Yorke, of Gowthwaite 
| Hall in Nidderdale, who sold it to the 
| Blackburnes. It was re-sold in 1813 by the 
| Rev. Francis Blackburne to Lord Dundas of 


Aske. 
| Archdeacon Blackburne was born at Rich- 
mond in 1705 and was a constant resident 
there for more than forty years. He held the 
living of Richmond, and was for some time 
chaplain to Dr. Matthew Hutton, Arch- 
bishop of York, who installed him Archdeacon 
of Cleveland in 1750, and also gave him the 
prebend of Bilton in York Cathedral. He 
| died in 1787 and his collected works were 
published in six or seven volumes by his son. 

The estate of Marrick Priory, which once 
belonged to the Huttons, was sold in 1630 
to the Blackburnes. 

The Blackburne connection with Marrick 
began with the purchase of the rectory, tithes 
and advowson of the vicarage by Robert 
Blackburne of Richmond, and his two sons, 
John and Giles, and in 1649 an arrangement 
was made Tor each to hold his third part 
severally. When Robert died in 1651, his 
third part descended to his son John, 
who died s.p, in 1661. The estate was once 
more united and in the possession of Giles, 
who, dying in 1669, devised it to his son 
John, and his heirs. Owing to financial dif 
ficulties, John Blackburne was compelled to 
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sell the property in 1684. I 
nnot give any marriage connections. 
The datement above that St. Nicholas 
came to the Yorkes by marriage is given by 
Speight, ‘Romantic Richmondshire,’ but | 
this does not agree with ‘ V.C.H. North Rid- 
ing,’ vol. i., where it is said that Francis 
Blackburne bought the premises from Chris- 
topher Norton in 1685, and that his great- 
grandson, another Francis Blackburne, sold 
them to Lord Dundas in 1813. 
Christopher Clarkson, ‘ History of Rich- 
mond,’ is the authority on which the ‘ V.C.H. 
North Riding’ relies for the statement. He 
says that a Major Norton of St. Nicholas 
is mentioned in 1662. This, however, ap- 
pears to be a mistake. Major Norton is an 
error for Malger Norton, whose daughter 
Mary became > wife of John Yorke of 
ite Hall. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
HRASE: ‘‘ WHIPPING THE CAT” 
(clxviii. 316). — The ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary’ (edited by Joseph Wright), 
under the word ‘‘ cat,’’ has record of this 
phrase, but only for Westmorland (with a 
quotation dated 1825), in the sense ‘‘ to go 
from house to house to work, as tailors, etc., 
formerly did.’’ It also records, however, 
“whip-cat”’ in the sense of ‘‘jobbing or intin- 
erant tailor’? (with a quotation from May- 
hew’s ‘ London Labour,’ 1851), and ‘* whip- 
the-cat ’? in the same sense for Scotland (with | 
quotations from 1836 to 1900) and for Corn- | 
wall. ‘‘ Whip-stitch’’ is recorded as ‘‘a | 
contemptuous term for a tailor from South | 
Lancashire. Under ‘‘whip’’ the phrase | 
“whipping the cat’ is explained by quota- 
tions referring to Scotland (from 1835 on- | 
wards), the North Country, Cumberland, | 
Westmorland (1822), Suffolk (1830), and 
London (1851). In Cumberland not only 
tailors but shoemakers and saddlers worked 
at the houses of the country people for so _ 
much per day and their “‘ meat,’’ and this 
system was called “‘gangen oot t’ whip t’ cat.” | 
The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ has an 
earlier quotation (ante 1825) for Suffolk, 
which may of course be earlier than the 1822_ 
(Westmorland) instance already mentioned. | 
Carpenters might also ‘‘ whip the cat ’’—this 
(188 the authority of the Slang Dictionary | 
9). 
The phrase ‘‘ whipping the cat ’’ has been | 
used at various times and places in other 
meanings also, such as “ to get drunk ” and — 
“to practise the most pinching parsimony.”’ | 


Perhaps the guess may be hazarded that the 
tailors who worked in private houses were 
said to ‘‘ whip the cat ”’ Senate they carried 
(unwillingly, of course) the stinting of them. 
selves (the “‘cats’’) to inordinate lengths. 
“ Grudging even shreds and scraps to the 
cat,”” says Robert Forby (writing before 
1825) of the expression for parsimony (as 
used in East Anglia); and one ‘‘ whup-the- 
cat’? is represented as plying his trade for 
fivepence a day and his “‘ meat.”’ This is 


R. M._ Ferguson’s ‘ Ochil Fairy Tale’ 


(1912), cited in the ‘O. E. D.’ 

The ‘ Dictionary of Occupational Terms,’ 
published by the Ministry of Labour in 1927, 
knows no “‘ whip-cat,”’ but records ‘‘whipper”’ 
and ‘“‘ whipping girl’? in the sense of 
‘‘ stitcher’’ in the cloth industry. This is 
from ‘‘whip’”’ in the sense to stitch.” 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 


To ‘ whip the cat” is a term used amongst 
tailors and carpenters when a journeyman, 
or operative, works at a private house by 
the day, and, whilst it is difficult to deter- 
mine why the expression should be associated 
with these workers, the term is, nevertheless, 
familiar in the respective trades. 

Mr, ASKew may be quite conversant with 
the old game or practical joke of “ whipping 
the cat,’’ but in case he is not, and for the 
benefit of other readers of ‘ N. and Q.,’ I 
may be permitted to state that, according 
to Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ it 
was played in this way. A wager was laid 
by a confederate party with some other per- 
son, that a cat could draw him across a pool 
or stream. He was then fastened securely to 


_ one end of a cord on one side of the water, 


and a cat tied to the other end on the other 
side. The cat was whipped up, and of course 


_ the one-cat power accomplished nothing; but 
| it was supplemented by many a willing hand, 


and the hapless victim dragged through the 
water. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


| [HE HOLLOW SWORD-BLADES COM- 


PANY (clxviii. 207, 321).—At a sale in 
Dublin, 27 May, 1703, this company pur- 
chased from the Government 8,312 acres at 
Portarlington, Queen’s County, part of the 
estate of Lord Galway, reclaimed from him 
by the Crown on the passing of the Act of 
Resumption, 11 and 12 Wm. III., cap. 2 
For these and other lands the company 
paid the Government £28,422. In 1709 they 
sold these estates to Ephraim Dawson, M.P., 
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grandfather of the first Earl of Portar- 
lington. 
M. Arrp JOLLy. 


VIIL-CENT. POSTAL RATES (clxviii. 


315).—On July 5, 1770, a daily post, | 


Sunday excepted, was established between 
the G.P.O., London, and many towns and 
places; Bath being mentioned as one. The 


rates of postage were: from any P.O. in| 
Great Britain or Ireland to any place not 


exceeding one stage, 1d.; not exceeding two, 
and not passing through London, 2d.; not 
exceeding 80 miles, 3d.; above 80 miles and 


not passing through London, 4d. Thus, if | 


these rates still obtained in 1795, the postage 
of a single letter to Bath was 4d. (The Royal 
Kalendar, 1775, pp. 120-123). 


ALFRED WELBY. 
EW WORDS: POSHEST (clxviii. 313).— 
‘Posh’? was not a new colloquial term 


invented during the war, for it appears in 
‘ A Dictionary of Slang,’ Farmer and Henley, 


1912, as: 1. money: generic, but specifically, | 
a half-penny or other small coin; 2. a dandy. | 


I have a vague recollection of its being used 
at my first school, in regard to pocket-money. 
‘* Poshest ’’ would be a superlative which 
slang might readily form; while, as applied 


to a coffee-stall, it might mean the cheapest, | 


or the most dandy, smart. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxviii. | 
86, 233, 266, 318).—A few years ago a> 


friend of mine, hearing a child called Eurie, 
enquired her name, and learnt that she had 
been given the appellation of European War! 
I have been struck in examining lists of 
names in English XIV-XV-century docu- 
ments by the exceeding rarity of the name 
of Mary (Marie, Maria), though Mariona 
and Mariotta recur. I suppose it was con- 
sidered too sacred for common use. The 
Sienese would not allow any woman of this 
name to practise the calling of prostitute. 


M. Dormer 


The son of Sir John Edward George Bay- 
ley (2nd Bart.) was christened Emilius, 


after the winner of the Derby on 29 May, 


1823. (For details see ‘N. and Q.,’ cliii. 62 
(23 July, 1927). 
Hueu S. GiapstTone. 
Mahar Shalal Hashbaz Swete, one of seven 
illegitimate children of Jone Sweet, buried 
at Kentisbeare, 1746. Doctor Radford, bap- 
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tized 1734. Justinian Radford, baptized 
| 1751. Pasche Lane, bapt. 1719. Arminel 
Cording, bapt. 1797. Richoard was a fairly 
common girl’s name in the seventeenth cen. 


tury in Devon. Epwin S. 
Kentisbeare Rectory, Devon. 


‘THE OLDEST TOWN MACE (elxvii. 458- 
clxviii, 101, 286).—It was doubtless a 
mere slip which made Mr. Moszs date the 
small Stamford mace from the reign of 
| Edward II. instead of Edward IV. If he 
looks at Jewitt (‘ Corporation Plate,’ ii, 85) 
he will see that Sir W. St. John Hope’s ex- 
pansion of Jewitt’s note throws doubt on the 
ascription; while in his chronological table 
of maces he gives it as ‘‘c, 1600.” 
The Stamford Great Mace was presented 
_ to the town in 1678; if, as is likely, it was 
specially made for the donor, the date is 
enough to discredit the ‘‘ pleasant story” 
which has appeared on an earlier occasion 
in ‘N. and Q.’ and elsewhere. But a con- 
parison of the Stamford and the House of 
Commons maces makes it quite evident that 
neither was a pattern for the other. It 
_ would be tiresome to set out detail of differ- 
ences. Anyone who wishes to investigate will 
find fairly adequate pictures in Jewitt’s work. 
J. V. Kurrto. 
ONKEYS AS PETS (elxviii. 264, 319, 
340).—There were pet apes in the ninth 
century B.c. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ vol. i., p. 159 (1893) gives the 
familiar picture of five captive apes: one of 
them is riding on a man. There is also 
another picture of monkeys said to be helping 
a man to gather fruit (Beni-Hassan— Wilkin- 
son). I have never known a monkey help a 
_man and, whatever be the meaning of the 
obelisk, the apes must have been used as pets. 
Epwin S. CHALk. 


JAMES GORDON, NURSERYMAY, 
MILE END (elxviii. 225, 265).—I can 
remember a nursery in 1887 still bravely 
holding its own in the London smoke and 
slum ‘‘on the right-hand side of the road 
from Mile End to Bow, soon after you enter 
the parish of Bromley.’’ I can also recall 
'a gardener’s shop in Fenchurch Street. 

| Epwin 8. CHALE. 


-QTICK INSCRIPTION (elxviii. 315). 
There is no province in India design 
‘Border Province,’ nor is the North-West 
Frontier Province ever alluded to by that 
name. Neither Anciart’’ nor ‘‘ Larres 
| sore ” appear to be Indian names. 4 B. 
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The Library. 


A Short History of Totteridge in the County 
of Hertford Edited by Stanley G. R. 
rratt. (London: Elliot Stock. £1 1s. 
net). 

qe editor modestly denies to his work any 
claim to completeness. It partakes, in 
fact, somewhat of the nature of a source-book, 
to which new material, as it is discovered, 
can readily be added. But the framework 
into which source-material is fitted is a matter 
of some importance, and this Mr. Barratt 
skilfully provides in two chapters dealing 
respectively with Totteridge from the time 
of Domesday Book to its acquisition by Eliza- 
beth, and thence to the present time. The 
earliest reference to Totteridge in the Crown 
records occurs in 1219; before that it was but 
a wooded hill rising out of swampy lowland 
belonging to the manor of Hatficd, held by 
the Abbot of Ely—a gift, tradition has it, to 
Ely by King Edgar. In 1219 there were ten- 
ants established there; in 1248 there is ques- 
tion of a ‘‘ purchase”’ of the manor of Tot- 
teridge by the Bishop of Ely (perhaps the 
buying up of a tenant’s rights) and two or 
three years after that we hear of a chapel and 
a windmill. A century later the return of 
a commission for a survey of the manor of 
Totteridge shows that the great house there 
is one of the episcopal residences; and in 
the following two centuries wills and feet of 
fines witness to the existence of a thriving 
community. Totteridge remained an epis- 
copal appurtenance until 1562, when the 
Queen acquired it as part of an exchange of 
property which she then made with the see 
of Ely. The manor was granted, for £608 
6s. 8d., in 1590, to John Cage, citizen and 
salter of London. Later owners were Which- 
cote, Chandos and Lee. The Lees held it 
from 1748 till the end of the last century, 
when it was bought by Sir Samuel Bagster 
Boulton, from whom in 1909 it passed to its 
present owner, Sir Albert Barratt. Other 
notable persons connected with Totteridge are 
Lord Bateman and the Hare family, who 
were connected by marriage with Hugh Aud- 
ley, the ‘‘ miser ’’ and progenitor of the for- 
tunes of Grosvenor. ohn Hare married 
Margaret Crouch, a widow, who after his 
death married as her third husband, Henry 
Montagu, later Earl of Manchester, whom 
also she survived. Her will, which directs 
that she shall be buried in Totteridge Church 
with her second husband, John Hare, is an 


interesting document, disposing of a great 
number of diamonds as well as of a 

deal of other wealth. Both Richard Baxter 
and Lady Russell are among the passing resi- 
dents at Totteridge; the Pepyses make a 
pearance here, and Lord Lytton lived in the 
place for some years. Copped Hall, an in- 
teresting house in the parish, was at the end 
of the eighteenth century in the possession of 
William Manning, whose youngest son, the 
future Cardinal, was born here. 

Three Appendixes set out the principal re- 
cords of the place: first, a Survey of the 
Manor ante 1255, printed in Clutterbuck’s 
‘History of Herffordshire,’ but there dated 
about twenty years too late; then, lists of 
Residents and Landowners in Totteridge 
from the reign of Elizabeth to 1851, and 
lastly the Totteridge Parish Registers which 
begin with a burial of 1570. 

A piece of work which historians and gene- 
alogists will certainly make note of. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tree or four books of outstanding im- 
portance are described in Messrs. Francis 
Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 585. First we 
noticed Ben Jonson’s ‘ Seianus, his Fall,’ in 
the first edition—a small quarto brought out 
in 1605, in a good copy which, it appears, 
does not share the defects of the one in the 
British Museum ; it is bound in seventeenth- 
century sheep along with six other seven- 
teenth-century tracts (£140). Then there are 
two notable old medical works: the black- 
letter ‘ Noble Experyence of the Vertuous 
Handywarke of Surgeri,’ by Jerome of Bruns- 
wick (1525: £90) and Roesslin’s ‘ The Birth 
of Mankynde ’ (1565: £130), a perfect copy 
of a book so much in use by medical men and 
midwives that few copies have survived un- 
damaged. And, last and chief of this group, 
there is a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, a tall 
copy, in the original calf binding with al] 
the original end-papers and blanks, the price 
whereof is £350. With them we may put a 
manuscript, a “‘ novel in miniature” it is 


called here, by Charlotte Bronté, entitled 
* Somethi about Arthur, written by 
Charles Albert Florian Wellesley,’ running 


to six chapters which cover 25 pp., with some 
50 lines to the page. There is with this a 
separate sheet on which is a poem. are 
signed, the former with date May 1, 1833; 
the latter Dec. 11, 1831. The price asked is 
£100. To take four or five other items from 
under the heading ‘General Literature,’ 
here are: a best edition of Sir Thomas 
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More’s ‘De Optimo Reipublicae Statu, 
deque noua Insula Utopia,’ the second edi- 


tion with the epigrams, in an English XVI-_ 


cent. binding of brown calf (1518: £30); a 
first edition of Shelley’s 
Helen’ (1819: £30); Balzac ‘ Oeuvres Com- 
plétes’ with illustrations, 50 vols. (1901: 
£12 10s.); a set (29 vols. 4to) from the Huth 
Library of the works of Greene, Dekker, 
Harvey ‘and Nash in Grosart’s edition (1881- 
86: £38), and a black letter ‘ Piers Plow- 
man’ (1550: £40). A complete set to 1933 
of the Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute (63 vols.) offered for £40; and a com- 
plete set of the publications of the Folklore 
Society to 1930 (94 vols.) offered for £50 are 
items worth noting; and we may also men- 
tion first editions of ‘ Joseph Andrews’ 
(1742: £40) and of Thomas Sheraton’s ‘ Cab- 
inet Maker and Upbholsterer’s Drawing 
Book’ (1793: £35); V. L. Oliver’s ‘ Carrib- 
beana’ (1910-1919: £10 10s.); Charnock’s 
‘History of Marine Architecture’ (1800: 
£35) and the ‘Rerum per Octennium in 
Brasilia et alibi nuper gestarum.. . his- 
toria,’ being the history of the expedition 
to Brazil of Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(1647: £25). 

CataLoGuE No. 313 recently sent to us by 


Messrs. Eris, describing some 230 books, | 
includes a few MSS. of more or less curious © 
interest. Thus, bound up in a copy of a Book | 


of Psalms of Sterrhold and Hopkins, are 
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berg’s Voyage en Moscovie d’un Ambage 
sadeur . . . envoyé par l’Empereur Leopold 
au Czar Mihalowics’ (1688: £5 10s.) ang 
L’Ecole de la Chasse aux Chiens Courangl 
by Le Verrier de la Conterie, with 14 em 
raved pages of ‘Tons de Chasse et Fam 
ares ’’—a first edition (1763: £5 10s.)—may 
also be mentioned. 2 


THE new volume of the Oxford Worlds 
Classics is a welcome ‘ Book of Amerioag 
Verse,’ edited with an Introduction by Mg 
A. C. Ward. It begins with the early seven 
teenth-century ‘ Newes from Virginia’ of 
Rich, and concludes with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. We think there is rather too mud 
of Walt Whitman in it. Emily Dickingom) 
in whose praise the Introduction is very dik 


_ tinct, appears too slightly for her real im 


portance owing to obstruction of copp 
right, but the book will none the less help 
make her more generally known. The 
present-day poets are well interpreted by the 
Introduction, which is a useful and plea 
piece of work. He characterises Amy 

as a ‘‘ self-made ’’ poet, not a born one, and 


remarkable as being so. This opens up anit 
teresting line of criticism, especially @ 
| modern work. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


ante, . ~~, col. 1, 1. 20 from end, after 


| At 
107-8, a 


13 leaves of manuscript tunes, the first of | 


which is signed ‘‘ Thomas 
is a XIX-century manuscript by John Rutter, 
“An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Wardour Castle . . .’; and, yet again, there 


is a volume from the Wrest Park Collection, 


priced £15 15s., which has been described for | 


the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
contains a number of XVI-century manu- 
scripts, among them William  Peeris’ 
‘ Metrical Chronicle of the Percy Family in 
English.’ 
include a ‘ Cronica Cronicarum’ printed by 
Regnault at Paris, c. 1532, a quarto in 
Gothic letter with numerous woodcuts (£14) ; 
Marguerite de Valois, ‘L’Heptameron’ 
(Rouen, 1598: £6 10s.), and a beautiful 
specimen of early seventeenth-century print- 
ing at Lyons in the Psalms of Clement 
Marot and Theodore de Beza (£8 8s.). The 
first French edition of the Baron de Mayer- 


Stinchcomb ” 
(£2 2s.) ; then, offered also for £2 2s., there | 


A small number of French books | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily {08 
publication. 


Wusen sending a letter to be forwarded & 
| another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in th» top left-hand corner @ 
\the envelope the number of the page @ 
& to which the letter refers. 


| When answering a query, or referring to a 
| article which has already appeared, corte® 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
| theses—immediately after the exact headings 
the numbers of the series volume and 
o _ the contribution in question is to 
| found, 


Tae Manacer will be pleased to forwail 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q. to a 
addresses of friends which readers may Tilt 
to send to him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Buckt, 
and published by The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Queries; 7 

14 Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. ‘4 
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